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The Christian Register 


Significant 


Sentiments 


Facts and Whams 


Religious people are rapidly resolving 
into two distinct classes: those who re- 
spect science and base their whole rea- 
soning on the facts it reveals and are not 
eoncerned with its failure to explain the 
origin and give the meaning of the uni- 
verse, and those who disrespect science 
because of this failure and base their 
philosophy on mystical doctrines which 
seem to them to account for matter and 
life. 

The point of view of the first class, 
the humbler, is set forth by Dr. Edward 
M. East in “Biology in Human Affairs”: 

“My personal belief and, I think, the 
universal belief of all true men of science, 
is that humanity can aspire to nothing 
more lofty or more satisfactory than a 
philosophy based solely on demonstrated 
truth. I should like to see a world in which 
people endeavor to deal only with facts, 
all the facts, and nothing but the facts; 
where truth is approached without prej- 
udice, and the course of action to which 
it leads is faced without evasion. I believe 
that it would be a more comforting as 
well as a more comfortable world.” 

Dr. East has little patience with those 
who disrespect science. 

“Tt is a mistake to assume that when 
Millikan, K. T. Compton and Pupin issue 
preachments in terms of theology and 
metaphysics they are speaking as scien- 
tists. They are merely demonstrating how 
difficult it is to divest one’s mind com- 
pletely of the whams and whimseys 
learned in early childhood. They 
merely show that a man may do excellent 
work in science without being a scientist 
at heart.” 


One for Cultural Education 


In urging that men of wealth come to 
the aid of the American small college, in- 
stead of selecting the great universities 
for their munificence, Dr. Charles J. Turck, 
president of Center College, describes the 
high purpose the small college fulfills. 

“A plea for the small college of liberal 
arts is the expression’, he says, “of an 
undying faith in the worth of the institu- 
tion. In a democracy, there must be 
throughout the nation a broad, tolerant, 
informed and unselfish public opinion. 
That opinion is difficult to form when the 
educational emphasis is on vocations, on 
money-making, on skill within a technical 
profession. That opinion is relatively easy 
to form if enough young people for four 
years of their lives will try to learn some- 
thing of the history, the literature, the tra- 
ditions of the past, something of languages 
and the fine arts, something of the scien- 
tifie method and of the problems and teach- 
ings of the social sciences.” 

Such studies, though not “practical”, 
discipline the mind so that it can perform 
difficult labors, and give it a wealth of 
facts and instances whereby the conclu- 
sions it arrives at are sounder than the 


conclusions of a mind that was not en- 
riched by the liberal arts. 

Students “come from such a course in 
the liberal arts without definite training 
for a vocation; that is true. They may find 
a little difficulty in getting adjusted in the 
business world; that is also true. But they 
carry with them from college halls a 
wealth of information, a tolerance of spirit, 
a purpose to be useful in the community, 
that qualify them to be the best defenders 


of our democratic system and the best 
advocates of equal rights and justice 
for all.” 

Time 


The shadow of a wing, 
The echo of a song, 
These are not anything 
Of short or long. 
As bird and echo pass— 
Fleet, fleet— 
So passes Time with light swift feet. 


GERTRUDE VAUGHAN. 


Youth in Germany 


Two attitudes of the youth of Germany, 
which may have decisive influence upon 
the history of Europe, are revealed in a 
letter to The Hconomist, London. One atti- 
tude, of ominous import, is that of the 
“Akademiker”, the young men who have 
been through the universities to qualify 
as doctors and lawyers and engineers, 
who find themselves stranded as an un- 
employed intellectual proletariat. 

“These are revolutionists’, says The 
Hconomist correspondent, “not because 
they believe that this revolutionary pro- 
gram or that will bring them salvation, 
but because they are frustrated and dis- 
illusioned in their own individual lives. 

“The spur that goads them is emotional 
and irrational. ‘Life has misused us! We 
will hit back at life wherever we can see 
a target; hit back at the Government, the 
capitalists, the Jews, the foreigners !’ 

“This is the rising note of revolutionary 
despair in Germany. 

“But, through its strident tones, one 
can also hear, albeit faintly, another note 
which sings, not of the yindictiye destruc- 
tion of this world, but of a retreat from 
this world to another.” 

This is the second attitude, one of 
sanity, and hope. “Even in Hitlerism”, the 
observer says, ‘there is a strain of what 
one might unkindly call ‘uplift’ or, more 
sympathetically, asceticism, renunciation, 
spirituality. 

“But, apart from this, and by its nature 
almost unorganized, there is now on foot 
something like a religious movement in 
Germany. The strength of this movement 
cannot be expressed in statisties. Perhaps 
it can be gauged by the strength of the 
regard for Dr. Bruning, the man of the 
hour, who is also a man of religion.” 
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Beginning of Wisdom 


Walter Lippmann’s famous observation, 
“There is no theory of the meaning and 
value of events which he [modern man] _ 
is compelled to accept, but he is none the 
less compelled to accept the events’, has 
been called, by those who think they must 
have certainty and security to be happy, 
the last word in despair. Prof. Frederick 
J. E. Woodbridge, dean of the faculty 
of philosophy at Columbia University, 
disagrees. 

“If there were a theory of the meaning 
and value of events which we were com- 
pelled to accept”, he asks, “would there be 
any interest whatever in the picture [of 
life] or any excitement about it? Would 
there be any interest even in the theory? 
It is, doubtless, better to be certain than 
perplexed in a perplexing world, but in 
a world of certainty, there would be noth- 
ing to be perplexed about.” 

He suggests that uncertainty is more in- 
teresting than certainty. “If there were a 
theory of the meaning and value of events 
which we were compelled to accept, it 
seems certain that there would go out 
of life the elements which give it the 
meaning and value which it evidently pos- 
sesses without any theory at all to sup- 
port them. 

“The absence of such a theory seems, — 
therefore, to be a matter of some im-_ 
portance. I confess that I grow more and 
more astonished at those who seem to find | 
in Mr. Lippmann’s sentence the last word — 
in despair and fondly suppose that we 
should be much better off if the sentence 
were not true. I must believe that they 
have not sounded the matter to the 
bottom. . It is pertinent to ask whether — 
the sentence is the last word in disillusion- 
ment and despair or the first word in | 
sanity and wisdom. Is it the end of the — 
philosophy of life or the beginning of it?’ | 


Nice People 


Bertrand Russell, in a lengthy sarcastie — 
tirade in Harper’s Magazine against “nice 
people”, whom he does not like, expresses 
the opinion that their day is nearly over. 
Two things are putting an end to it. “Th e; 
first is the modern belief that there is n 
harm in being happy, provided no one else — 
is the worse for it. The second is the dis- — 
like of humbug, a dislike which is quite 
as much esthetic as moral.” 

“Both these revolts”, Mr. Russell ex 
plains, “were encouraged by the War 
when nice people in all countries wer 
securely in control, and in the name of 
highest morality induced the young peopl 
to slaughter one another. When it was all 
over the survivors began to wonde 
whether lies and misery inspired by hatret 
constituted the highest virtue. I am afrait 
it may be some time before they can agai 
be induced to accept this fundamental do 
trine of every really lofty ethic.” ‘ 

The essence of nice people, Mr. Ru sse 
concludes, “is that they hate life as man 
fested in tendencies to co-operation, in 
boisterousness of children, and aboye 
in sex, with the thought of which they ai 
obsessed. In a word, nice people are tho 
who have nasty minds,” 
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Young People have their opening days in wonderful weather, with notable 


Exceptional First Week at Isles of Shoals 


‘ program and sports—They applaud THE REGISTER prize offer 


HE first week of the 1931 season at 

Star Island has been an exceptional 
one in every way. In a period in which 
the whole country has been the victim 
of oppressive heat, the Shoals have been 
cool and at times cold. No rain has come 
to interfere with the sports program, and 
the speakers have been popular with the 
delegates to the Young People’s Religious 
Union conference both personally and for 
the messages they have brought to the 
‘young people. The usual large number 
of states have been represented. One 
group drove on from Salina, Kans., and 
‘another from Louisville, Ky. The wide 
geographical distribution of the delegates 
was developed at roll call, when there 
were responses from California, Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Michigan, Florida, Louisi- 
‘ana, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Mary- 
-Jand, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Maine and Massachusetts. A 
member of the Fellowship of Youth in 
‘England, Miss Betty Strachan, also 
brought greetings from’ her organization. 


An Impressive Proposal 


An appreciative round of applause 
greeted the announcement from THE 
CuristiAn Reerster of a prize offer con- 
sisting of round trips to Star Island with 
a week at the 1932 Y. P. R. U. conference to 
be given to the young manand the young 
woman who secure the largest number of 
annual subscriptions to THE Register be- 
‘tween July 1, 1931, and May 1, 1932. Since 
this prize offer holds good whether one lives 
within an hour or two of the Shoals or on 
the Pacific seaboard, the proposal impressed 
the conference as almost incredibly gen- 
erous and the committee believes that as 
soon as the young people are back at 
their homes many will register for the 

contest and put in their best efforts to 
win the prizes. 

- Announcement of the results of the 
sar’s efficiency contest, usually made at 
e annual meeting of the Y. P. R. U. 
n May, was postponed this year until 

is conference, at which a greater num- 
er of societies would be present to hear 
the result. At the banquet Friday evening, 

liss Mary Sharples of Cambridge, Mass., 
unced the winners and presented the 
cup to the society at Marlboro, 
, through Arthur Proctor. The sec- 
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ond award was made to Lloyd Hastman 
for the Leominster, Mass., society. Honor- 
able mention was made of the Old Fort 
Club of Brooklyn; Mendon, Roxbury, the 
Nathaniel Hall Society of Dorchester, all 
in Massachusetts; the Channing Club of 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis; Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Concord and Hopedale, Mass. 


Uncle Oscar is Ninety-two 


The fair weather has assisted the 
sports and social activities committees. 
Eleven baseball teams have kept the ball 
diamond busy every afternoon for the 
“‘Jeague”’ games. The champion team 
proved to be that which was captained 
by Putnam Kingsbury of Keene, N.H., 
chairman of sports. The Star Islanders, 
a picked team of all young men, won a 
decisive victory over a team from the 
marine laboratory of the University of 
New Hampshire located on Appledore 
Island. In tennis, Dana Mch. Greeley of 
Lexington, Mass., chairman of the con- 
ference and president of the Y. P. R. U., 
earried off the silver cup for the third 
year, which makes it his permanent pos- 
session. In fact, Lexington showed its 
prowess in all of the tennis results. Miss 
Mary Redman of that town won the girls’ 
cup, playing against Miss Ellen Kennedy 
of Chestnut Hill, Mass., and Miss Redman 
and James Smith of Lexington carried off 
the victory in the mixed doubles. Lexing- 
ton sent a group of about fifteen to the 
conference. The revival of ping-pong has 
furnished a new amusement here. The 
billiard room has been equipped with sets 
and a regular tournament has been 
played off. 

A new diversion for the Shoals was a 
treasure hunt, arranged by Horace B. 
Robinson of Montclair, N.J., chairman of 
social activities. Those familiar with 
Shoals topography can imagine starting 
from the hotel for Miss Underhill’s chair 
for a clue, then to Betty Moody’s cave, 
the float, the summer house, the Beebe 
cemetery, the spring-house, the turnstile, 
the cemetery near the hotel and finally to 
the hotel where the prizes of Y. P. R. U. 
recognition pins were awarded to Celia 
Smith of Middleboro, Edith Paun of Lake- 
ville and Rosamond Provest of Woburn, 
all of Massachusetts. 

The first week’s group at the Y. P. R. U. 
conferences has the annual privilege of 


giving a birthday party for Uncle Oscar 
Laighton who was ninety-two on June 30. 
A purse of about $150 was presented to 
him by Dana Greeley for the conference, 
and the usual decorated birthday cake 
was cut by the guest of honor and dis- 
tributed among the delegates. Uncle Oscar 
shared birthday honors with Herbert K. 
Miller of Winchester, Mass., who always 
celebrates with him, and also with Miss 
Bertha Finger of Louisville, vice-president 
of the Y. P. R. U. and here for the first 
time. Uncle Oscar made his customary 
brief but witty speech in thanking the 
young people. Uncle Oscar has taken sey- 
eral trips daily with his launch full of 
delegates for an hour’s excursion among 
the islands. 

The principal speakers of the week have 
been Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, professor 
at Tufts College and head of the Com- 
munity Church in Boston, and Rey. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot of St. Paul, formerly presi- 
dent of the Y. P. R. U. An evening lec- 
ture on “Newspapers and Public Opinion”, 
and a discussion on peace were given by 
Willis J. Abbot of Boston, former editor 
of The Christian Science Monitor, and at 
present member of its editorial board. 
President Sydney B. Snow of Meadville 
Theological School and Mr. Eliot led a 
conference of young men interested in 
the ministry as a profession, and Rey. 
Dorothy Dyar, dean of Tuckerman School, 
met the girls who wished to learn more of 
the work of a parish assistant and direc- 
tor of religious education. Profitable stu- 
dent conferences have been held each 
afternoon for the informal discussion of 
problems which deal with life in general. 


Mohammedans and Christians 


Dr. Skinner has given the conference a 
quick view of five of the important re- 
ligions which have had their rise in the 
East. His subjects in themselves have 
brought out the most salient feature of 
each. In “Confucianism, the Religion of 
Humanism”, he pointed out that this great 
Chinese system has been classified by 
some as more an ethic than a religion. 
Confucius sought to establish certain 
standards of human conduct and most of 
his followers believe only in an imper- 
sonal moral order. Dr. Skinner said that 
in Confucianism, now over two thousand 
years old, are to be found both the good 
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and bad features of humanism. ‘“Brahmin- 
ism, a Religion of the Greatness of the 
Soul” has at its heart a self-sustaining, 
self-existing principle known as_ the 
Brahman, or Absolute. Man’s goal is the 
merging of his individual soul into that 
of the Absolute. The real purpose of life 
is to be unified with the Brahman. 
Buddhism, which Dr. Skinner called 
“The Religion of Liberation’, is a protest 
against Brahmanism. Buddha sought to 
eliminate pain, poverty and death by the 
removal of desire. If one could free one- 
self from desires one would be emanci- 
pated from disappointment and unhappi- 
ness. Dr, Skinner explained how Hindu- 
ism is a “Religion by race”, and in his 
final talk on “Islam, a Religion of Obedi- 
ence’, declared that Mohammedans are 
Unitarians in that they insist on the one 
God. So classified, Unitarianism becomes 
one of the most active and oldest reli- 
gions in the world, with one of the larg- 


est followings. Dr. Skinner prophesied 
that Christianity and Mohammedanism 


would come to a head-on collision eventu- 


The Life Story of Joseph H. Crooker 


A great man, self-educated, who had a mighty influence in the 
West, as one of his intimate friends knew him 


Y acquaintance with Joseph H. 
Crooker* began in the summer of 


1877 as-he got off the boat at Grand Haven 
to attend a meeting of the Michigan Uni- 
tarian Conference, to see, as he said, 
“what Unitarians looked like’. He had 
recently left the Baptist Church at Tekon- 
sha, Mich. A few months later he was 
settled with the Unitarian Church at La 
Porte, Indiana, and for many years our 
lines ran not very far apart. 

In my small library I have only one of 
his books, his latest: “The Winning of Re- 
ligious Liberty” (a book every student of 
colonial history should read). In my letter 
files is a voluminous correspondence be- 
ginning in 1923. Everything I had before 
January 6 of that year went heavenward 
in a cloud of smoke. The last letter is 
from his son telling me of his sudden 
death. 

I also have The Christian Leader, be- 
ginning April 7, 1928, and continuing in 
sixteen issues, Crooker’s own story, under 
the caption: “The Romance of Another 
Pioneer”, from which I abstract the main 
facts. It is a great pity that this story 
together with his previous story, entitled. 
“The Romance of Two Pioneers”, a tribute 
to his wife, can not be made available in 
book form. 

To open up my story as an attorney 
does before he presents evidence to the 
jury, Dr. Crooker was, as Dr. S. A. Eliot 
says, a great man. His mentality was both 


*Dr. OCrooker was born December 8, 1850, Fox- 
croft, Me.; he died in Kansas City, Mo., May 
29, 1931. 


The Christian Register 


ally and that the seat of this great 
world clash would be in Africa where 
both are working toward each other and 
are bound to meet. In connection with 
his lectures Dr. Skinner read from the 
scriptures of the various religions he dis- 
eussed and urged that they be more widely 
perused. 

The talks on the rocks, which have 
been held near the John Smith monu- 
ment, were conducted by Mr. Eliot on 
the general theme: “The Practical Use 
of Religion’, meaning particularly the 
religion manifested through ‘the churches. 
The first use is to help a man to create 
a purpose in life which will give to it 
unity, significance, and direction, by hold- 
ing up the example of great leaders, by 
emphasis on man’s highest aspirations 
and by providing a set of standards by 
which he may test his own purposes. Re- 
ligion helps one to overcome fear by offer- 
ing one a compelling major interest big 
enough to make his fears negligible. Mr. 
Eliot’s last talk was on “The Test of the 
Long Run”. Tests are of two kinds: the 
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comprehensive and minutely critical. His 
vision was widely sweeping and deeply 
penetrative. Modest and unassuming, a 
man of peace though not a “pacifist”, he 
had the courage of his convictions and was 
a fearless fighter for truth and justice 
and a winner of many “bloodless battles”. 
He yielded his soul to only one com- 
mander, the Man of Galilee. 

He was a leader and skillful organizer 
in many of the reform movements of his 
time,—a pioneer in some of them,—in 
criminal legislation, associated charities, 
imperialism, temperance. And yet I can 
hardly say, in terms of the street, that he 
was a “man among men”, a “hail fellow 
well met”. He had his limitations. He was 
a scholar among scholars; a thinker 
among thinkers; a strong man among Men 
of power; a practical man among men 
of affairs. He drew such men to him like 
a magnet. 

It is true that “the common people heard 
him gladly”. “He spoke with authority, 
not as a pedant. He appealed to their 
own common sense. His style was simple 
enough for a schoolboy. He made ab- 
struse subjects plain.’ He “hit them where 
they lived’. But out of the pulpit and off 
the platform his impressive appearance, 
dignified reserve, a seeming superiority, 
abashed them. When they came to know 
him they found in him a warm heart, a 
sympathetic soul, a democratic spirit, a 
helper in the bearing of their burdens. 

The bottom trouble was he was handi- 
capped by a natural shyness, the shyness 
of the country boy of his time, and a self- 
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sudden emergency which requires courage, 


resourcefulness, and ability to keep a 

level head in an unexpected situation; i! 
and the test which can be passed only 
by those possessing patience. One should — ll 


look far ahead into the future and make _ 
up one’s mind what sort of individual one 
desires to be. One should acquire many 
interests into which one’s enthusiasm and — 
loyalty may be poured, and one should ~ 
interest oneself in causes of permanent 
value like the church. .| 

Rey. Charles R. Joy preached Sunday 
on “Saints and Sheep’, and Sunday eve- 
ning gave an entertaining account of his — 
“Travels with an Archbishop”, explaining — 
the history and meaning of the Inde 
pendent Church of the Philippines, of © 
which Archbishop Gregorio Aglipay is the _ 
leader. 

Conferences on the work of local so-_ 
cieties and their relation to the national — 
Y. P. R. U. have been held daily and 
delegates have led the morning chapel and 
evening candlelight services, in several | 
instances showing deep interest through 
original prayers, hymns or readings. .. 


conscious, thin-skinned sensitiveness, from 
which he often suffered intensely. A deep 
seated regret that he did not have a col- 
lege education often hurt him. And when 
his friend, Charles E. St. John, Secretary 
of the A, U. A,, told him that if he had 
a college degree he would be elected to the 
presidency of the Meadville Theological 
School, it cut him to the quick. He did not 
covet Meadville but he would have been 
happy at Berkeley, from which he was ex- 
cluded for the same reason. \ 

Who was better educated for such a job? 

Some wise man has said that a child's 
education begins before he is born. A much 
debated question is: Which is the more im- 
portant, heredity or environment? It ear 
be answered Yankee fashion by asking 
another; What is the good of one without 
the other? 

Little Joe Crooker’s immortal “germ 
plasm” bore the stamp of a distinguished 
line of preachers and popular writers from 
Elder Cobb, who arrived at Plymouth in 
1625. His father was a man of sterling — 
character, good judgment, sound commor 
sense, and an independent spirit. He was a 
lover of good literature, the arts and 
sciences, especially oratory, and music. He 
was principal of Houlton Academy, ané 
later held a responsible public position in 
Michigan. What led him to the wilds 0 
Minnesota, near Minneapolis, in 1855, th 
boy never knew. 

The pioneer life of that day is “an oft — 
told tale’ of many famous men and } 
women. It was a “school of hard knocks’ 
most efficient in developing physic 
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ina and in the teaching of keen ob- 
ation, caution, skill in woodcraft, 
aight shooting, sound thinking, and 
above all, self-reliance. In modern terms 
might be called “A Boy Scout Paradise’, 
with Indians lurking about and game and 
fish abounding. 
With no near neighbors little Joe had 
only one play-fellow, his brother, four 
years older, at once his teacher, phi- 
Josopher and friend, and protector. 
_ The home life in the six-room log cabin 
was idyllic with an affectionate family, 
cultivated and refined, a small library of 
history, philosophy, science, the best fic- 
tion, and the new Atlantic and Harper’s 
"coming every time the father went to 
, town, with newspapers of the day. Eve- 
nings were spent around the fireside with 
the father reading aloud to open ears. 

On Sundays the Bible took the place of 
church and Sunday school. The father was 
a Unitarian, consequently all theological 
mystifications were taboo. Piety was 
normal and ethics predominant. 

All the “training” the boy ever had came 
more from example and environment than 
from precept. A home of peace, serenity, 
and good will, without rules or attempts 
at discipline, led to good behavior and the 
development of character. All through his 
life his training was automatic. 

Joseph’s brother and mother taught him 
to read, and by the time that he was four- 
‘teen he had read and inwardly digested 
more books than most high school boys do. 

Then a crushing blow fell upon the 
family. The elder boy died of typhoid 
fever. The mother was prostrated with 
grief. To save her reason, back they all 

went to Maine. There the big, overgrown, 
‘keenly sensitive boy suffered for a long 
time the “torments of the damned”. Gently 
born but forest bred, he knew. nothing of 
the habits and customs of polite society. 
On no occasion did he know how to act. 
His gaucheries made fun for the rude. 
‘Sent to the drug store for medicine he 
stood for some time by the door watching 
to see whether people knocked or not. In- 
side he overheard a woman say: “That 
greenie must be Ann Cobb’s boy; he has 
the Cobb nose and the Cobb forehead.” 
He rushed home crying bitterly; he had 
disgraced his mother. Sent to a private 
school, he towered above the children and 
felt the curious eyes fastened on him as 
he stood up for examination in arithmetic. 
Opening at “Partial Payments’, as the 
winsome teacher turned the leaves back 
toward the front of the book, all he could 
‘do was to shake his head. And yet he knew 
that he knew more than all of them. He 
could yoke oxen, fell trees, shoot the head 
off a partridge. He could read better and 
had read more books than any of them 
had, and could recite more orations than 
the teacher herself. 
_ It -was a challenge to his fighting spirit. 
In two years he mastered more mathe- 
matics than many college students do. 
At Norway Academy he slowly con- 
quered his fear and learned manners, but 
he never outgrew his sensitiveness. While 
1ere his father heard glowing accounts 
the State Normal School at Ypsilanti, 
igan, the first institution of its kind 
tablished in the West. 
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They arrived there June 1, 1867. After 
an investigation Joseph’s father decided 
that the Free Union Seminary was a 
better school for his preparation to be a 
teacher. Its course included much of the 
work then done by college freshmen and 
sophomores. Having already mastered 
more history and mathematics than were 


_required he was able to advance rapidly 


in philosophy and Latin, English litera- 
ture and the sciences. The school had good 
laboratories. His teachers were men of 
national reputation, and life among stu- 
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Fulfil your duty as if acting in response 
to an instinct that is divine. 
—Rev. W. W. W. Argow. 


The seers [of the liberal movment] have 
with clear sight seen the mystic vision 
of God in immediate relation with men. 

—Harl Morse Wilbur. 


The same secret and sinister forces that 
condemn Germany of to-day stand ready 
to swoop down upon the United States. 

—General Ludendorff. 


To get something for nothing demoral- 
izes all effort.—David Starr Jordan. 


It is a fact that a man will do better 
and more work during the week after he 
has been to hear a real inspirational ap- 
peal on Sunday.—A. F. Hess. 


America puts the soul above the dollar. 
—Grand Duke Alexander of Russia. 


dents deeply in earnest was in itself an 
education of no small value. 

Outside the school the environment was 
stimulating. It was the Lyceum Period. 
The West was wide awake to the revela- 
tions coming from the galaxy of scientists 
of that period. Evolution was a dominant 
issue. The conflict between science and 
religion was raging. No student could 
escape. Darwin, Huxley, and all the rest 
were eagerly read by young Crooker. He 
cut the leaves of one of the copies of the 
first edition of Spencer’s ‘“Psychology”’. 

At nineteen Crooker was the teacher of 
a small-town school. At twenty-one he was 
principal of the schools at Napoleon, with 
several assistants, and was very successful. 
His methods were often original and his 
upper-case word was THOROUGH. He 
never let a pupil go until he had mastered 
his subject—as he never let himself go. 

It was here that he “broke into the 
ministry” before he ever thought of be- 
coming a minister. It just happened, as 
many later and bigger moves happened— 
to Madison, Ann Arbor, Helena—as a chal- 
lenge to his spirit of service. One bitter 
eold Thursday night he sat up to tend the 
fires and keep the house warm, as his 
mother was frail. While casually look- 
ing over the New Testament his eyes 
fell on the text; “Quench not the spirit”. 
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He took up his pen and wrote far into the 
night with no thought of writing a sermon. 
In the morning, starting to see the min- 
ister who was ill, he put the manuscript 
in his pocket. On entering the study the 
minister said: ‘‘Crooker, I wish you were 
a preacher; I would have you preach for 
me for I am feeling miserable.” Crooker 
ignored the remark and soon went away, 
leaving the manuscript without saying a 
word about it. That afternoon he was sent 
for and the minister insisted upon his 
preaching. He could use that manuscript. 
Crooker protested—and gave in to help a 
friend. As the minister did not recover, 
he continued to preach, by invitation of 
the standing committee, for four months, 
until the minister died and a new minister 
was installed. That brought him invitations 
from a number of churches round about, 
Congregational and Methodist as well as 
Baptist. 

Still with no thought of being a minis- 
ter a call came from his fatherly friend, 
Dr. Palmer, of Jackson: “Tekonsha needs 
you; it is in bad shape owing to a misfit.” 
There he was ordained in the old Congre- 
gational fashion, without a council or an 
examination. 

His theological studies had begun all 
alone by himself, six years before, not for 
preaching purposes but simply because he 
was “eager for knowledge along those 
lines”. In 1871 in a Jackson book store, 
getting supplies for his Napoleon school, 
he picked up Clarke’s “Ten Great Reli- 
gions” and bought it; also Hodge’s “Sys- 
tematic Theology’. Clarke opened up a 
new world to him. Hodge gave his 
“THOROUGH” a job. The books that fol- 
lowed would make a fairly good divinity 
school library. An order from Tekonsha 
for Clarke’s edition of the “Barly Church 
Fathers” greatly surprised a Detroit book- 
seller. What could a young country school 
teacher want of such books? He had to 
send to Europe for them. 

All this time he had no idea that this 
study would radically change his religious 
views or exclude him from the Baptist 
Church. The revelation came suddenly in 
1877 while he was reading for the: second 
time Tatien’s “Address to the Greeks” and 
the question came like a flash: “Why con- 
sider the testimony of this early Father 
authoritative respecting dogma when we 
discard as rubbish some of his views on 
other matters?” 

Henceforth “Authority” had no place in 
his theology. He could no longer remain 
with the Baptist Church. He left without 
a heresy trial. The people said with one 
voice: “We think you are mistaken, but 
you must follow your convictions, and 
wherever you labor may God’s blessings 
be with you.” 

He had heard of Channing, Parker, 
Martineau, but had never studied their 
works. He visited Rev. Charles H. Brig- 
ham, of Ann Arbor. He attended the con- 
ference at Grand Haven. Robert Collyer, 
J. TT. Sunderland—now  living—Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Brooke Herford, helped him 
to find a place at La Porte. 

His subsequent career is written large 
in the religious and civil annals of the 
West. The spirit he never quenched lives 
in the hearts of those who knew him. 


New Occupations in a Machine Age 


The Chain-Store Manager 


HAT a revolution is silent does not 

mean it is any less effective. Every 
householder knows, or should know, that 
the community is passing through a silent 
revolution in the matter of providing the 
breakfast, luncheon and dinner tables. 
The day of distribution of groceries by 
local and independent grocery men is pass- 
ing; and, like it or not, the energy and 
efficiency of the chain-store is upon us. 
We are not debating the justice or in- 
justice of the revolution. It is simply the 
writing on the wall, which reads that 
great supply organizations like the First 
National Store, the Nation Wide Store, 
and the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company can collect and distribute the 
necessities of life more economically and 
satisfactorily than local dealers. In organ- 
ization there is power—never better dem- 
onstrated than in this instance. 
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The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company was started seventy-two years 
ago by a man from the State of Maine 
named John Hartford. He opened a small 
grocery store on a downtown corner of 
New York City. Mr. Hartford, being a 
man of discernment and ambition, con- 
ceived the idea of establishing a succes- 
sion of small provision stores across the 
continent. The result is a mammoth chain 
of more than 16,000 stores, and the most 
extensive and successful attempt to dis- 
tribute provisions ever known. Under the 
management of Mr. Hartford, son of the 
founder, all these 16,000 stores prosper. 
There is but one requirement—the store 
must pay. All locations found to be doing 
business under $400 a week are removed 
or incorporated in larger establishments, 
because experiment has proved that a 
business of less amount is not profitable. 

A. and P. stores conducted under 
modern methods do not resemble much 
the old local grocery with its coal stove 
and circle of upturned firkins, its swing- 
ing kerosene lamps, its open barrels of 
soap-chips, pickles, sugar, flour and 
prunes, its fly-paper and decaying ba- 
nanas, and its glass-case of children’s 
candies. 

The chain-store manager is an entirely 
different sort of provision-man. He is a 
selected person. He must have energy and 
initiative. He must know the provision 
business thoroughly. He must understand 
his customers, be a good buyer, and know 
how to hire and handle men. In addition 
he needs to be a financier, for through 
his hands pass daily large sums of other 
people’s money. When you add to that 
knowledge of and control over three dis- 
tinct departments—groceries, fruit and 
meats—you need a versatile, energetic and 
discreet individual. 

It was such a manager who told me 
his story, the result of six years’ associa- 
tion with chain-store management. We re- 
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II 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


late it here as rather distinetive, and in 
keeping with the latest trend in distribu- 
tion of the necessities of life. 

“T am in the store at 6.30 o’clock in 
the morning’, the manager began, “though 
the doors are not opened until an hour 
later. My first duty is to see that my cash 
is right. My next, to make sure that the 
store is swept and attractive, seeing to it 
that our cheese, butter and milk chests 
are clean. We pay especial attention to 
the windows: hose them down to give 
them a bright sparkling appearance, and 
prepare our window display and adver- 
tising. Fresh bread comes in each morn- 
ing, and we arrange that on the counter. 
We also find fruit waiting for us, for we 
get a delivery of fruit each day instead 
of three times a week as formerly. After- 
wards I look at my mail for change of 
prices. Values change daily; and the 
morning papers may be carrying adver- 
tisements of reductions. When we have 
checked up all those details the store is 
ready for the trade, and we open the 
doors. 

“A chain-store manager must study the 
policies of his company. He should manage 
the store as if it were his own; pay as 
much attention to buying and selling, dis- 
play of commodities, methods to attract 
trade. Our company is good to us. I could 
name managers who have failed to do a 
paying business. Were they discharged? 
No; they were kept on, with the company 
suggesting ways and means of improve- 
ment. I have known several employees 
who haye left us hoping to find a better 
job; but sooner or later most have come 
back. We have men with us who have 
been machinists, shoemakers, mill-work- 
ers, even college graduates. All of them 
are satisfied. In these days of searcity of 
work, when you get a permanent position 
with a good company, why shouldn’t you 
be happy? 
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“T could talk all night about the sound 


policy of chain-store management. We do 


not wish to interfere in any way with 
independent stores. We go into a town 
and offer the best service we are capable 
of. I served an apprenticeship with the in- 
dependent store, and was for that method 
as long as I was with it. But after ex- 
periencing the policy and management of 
the chain-store I wouldn’t go back under 
any condition. For one thing, the organiza- 
tion always gives the customer the bene- 
fit of any break in the wholesale market, 
something the independent dealer will 
not, perhaps cannot, always do. For in- 
stance, last week the wholesale price of 
butter dropped sharply to twenty-five 
cents a pound, cheaper than I have ever 
known it. The Company at once passed on 
the reduction to the trade. Once more, we 
extend no credit. And we think we are 
teaching the community the necessity of 


paying as it goes, a lesson it needs to 
learn judging from the recent depression, 
which expert financiers say was due in 
large part to an over-weighted cre 
system. We can distribute provisions a 
lower rates and assure customers of fres 
commodities because we handle in large 
quantities and make quick turnovers. . 

“We would like to have it distinctly — 
understood that we are not in a town: 
to compete with existing business, but 
give service to the citizens. 
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“My training was on the meat end, 
being what was known as a meat-man. My 
first assignment with the Company was 
in a large city in New England locating 
meat departments in stores already es- 
tablished. I opened fifty-six such markets 
in two years, doing all the buying a 
engaging all the help. Following that IT 
went to Canada and opened thirty-eight — 
meat departments in Montreal and neigh- 
boring towns. It is the help that is our 
problem. We are allowed 614 per cent. 
of the grocery trade for help, and 8%4 
per cent. of the meat trade—meat-men 
coming higher. Our men have to be quick, 
efficient, obliging and honest; and the 
more they know of the provision business _ 
the better. I did my own pricing, based, 
of course, on costs. Hach piece of meat 
has to be broken down, and prices placed 
on the different cuts guaranteeing a profit, 
though most of our prices are set for us 
at the central office. 

“Fruit is a source of concern because 
much of it is perishable and will not remain 
salable over night. The Company allows 
us a certain amount for shrinkage, giving 
us credit for all waste of fruit and break- 
age of bottled goods. But we are supposed 
to watch perishable goods, and keep them 
moving. A manager of a combination store 
must keep his eyes on all his commodities, — 
observe what is selling, what remains on 
the shelves, and what stock is exhausted 
My weekly order goes in on Thursda 
and is filled Monday. I put in two solid 
hours of hard work on that order. No 
good manager will ever allow a customer — 
to ask for an article of which the supply 
is exhausted; because that customer may 
go across the road, find it in anothel 
store, and continue to trade there. I tell 
my men to drop at once whatever the 
happen to be doing just as soon as a pros- 
pective buyer comes to the counter. We 
couldn’t run the store a day without buy 
ers; and they need to be met promptly 
cheerfully and efficiently. 

“Whatever happens, and however 
may be feeling, we intend to smile. A ma) 
came in the other day and asked one 0 
my meat clerks to show him slices of han 
we were displaying on a platter in 
case. The man complained that the ha 
had a green tinge; and remarked that 
must be bad. I overheard the conversatic 
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pped into the picture, and assured the 
‘tomer in my best manner that fresh 
t ham was liable to have that tinge, 
seeing to cut one and prove it to his 
‘satisfaction. He refused to listen, insisted 
that the ham was spoiled, and walked off. 
“What can ‘you do? It wouldn’t do any 
good to chase such people to the door 
_ and beg them to reconsider. We get a few 
, such persons. But by far the most are 
reasonable and appreciative. If some do 
f not treat you right you must try to treat 
_ them right. A smile and a little friendly 
_ helpful information may win them over.” 
This particular manager had attracted 
my attention. He had been the third in 
_ as many weeks; for that particular store 
handled a combination of groceries, bot- 
_ tled goods, fruit and meat, stood on a 
busy corner, and did a rapid-fire business 
all day long. He had a smile which went 
on at 7.30 o’clock in the morning and had 
not come off at 6.30 o’clock in the evening. 
He was just as interested in his company’s 

_ interest and just as eager to sell at the 
end of the day as at the beginning. He 
literally ran from the grocery department 
where he had been selling and wrapping 
up cereals, crackers, butter and flavoring- 
extracts, to the meat department where 
he cut off slices of sirloin steak, dressed 

a chicken or prepared a fish for baking. 


CORRES P 


Girl Student Needs Aid 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


\ I have recently learned of a young 
woman who a year ago was forced to leave 
college because of a severe illness. She 
has recovered her health but in the mean- 
time her family has suffered serious finan- 

cial reverses. Her father is completely in- 

_ capacitated and she has become the main- 

stay of a family of five. 

In order to better equip herself to meet 
the demands upon her she very much de- 
sires to complete her college work. It 

- will require $1,000 to see her through the 

next school year. She is prepared to earn 

a part of her way and her friends believe 

she will be able to take on an increasing 

proportion of the expense. She is a mem- 
ber of one of our Unitarian parishes and 


’ 


comes of old New England stock. Have we - 


not among us one or more able and gen- 
erous friends who will be glad to assume 
this responsibility ? 
T shall be glad to furnish further infor- 
- mation. 
Grorce F. PATTERSON. 


25 Beacon Street, 
. Boston, MAss. 


From a Flint Unitarian 

To the Editor of Tux CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
‘ I am at once responding to your edi- 
torial, “This, Your Paper”, of July 2, re- 
- minding the readers to do their part in 
writing for it, and want to have a word 
or two along the lines of Rey. Gordon 
ent’s letter. 

- Mr. Kent suggests moving the piftiee of 
rian headquarters from Boston to 
o, and getting a younger class of 


The Christian Register 


He showed everywhere and continually 
the same freshness and enthusiasm and 
concern for the customers’ well-being. His 
personality attracted trade as an orator’s 
magnetic eloquence attracts audiences. It 
was a mystery how he could perpetually 
summon so much vitality and even temper, 
until he told me that he loved his work; 
and the more of it he had to do the better 
he liked it. But he was the singular type 
of individual who would like any work, 
short of shovelling muck, and get on in it. 

“The only thing I do not like”, he ob- 
served, “is the fact that I must leave in 
the morning before my family is up; and 
at night don’t see much of them either.” 
I understood his feelings after meeting 
his attractive wife and two daughters; 
and wondered just how much influence so 
fine a family had in making him so efti- 
cient and buoyant. Considerable, I suspect. 

“But how about vacations?” I enquired. 
“You are working six days a_ week, 
twelve hours a day, with extra desk-work 
often necessary on Sunday.” 

“Oh”, he remarked, “I got two weeks 
last year, but that was a different line. 
I don’t know what will happen this year. 
Whatever does, we won’t complain.” 


Next Week: The Commercial Engineer with 
the Telephone Company 


PONDENCE 


men in charge in order to increase the 
membership of Unitarians. That might 
help, and I am glad to see him proud and 
hopeful for his state, but it may be a long 
time before the thing may appeal to the 
Unitarians that he wants to see done, and 
what. does he propose for the meantime? 

I agree with him that we need a larger 
membership to do the things that we ought 
to do, and to bring into closer company 
and fellowship the great numbers of lib- 
erals who are unchurched, but the next 
thing is, How CAN THIS BE DONE? 

We are arranging in our new church 
here for the beginning of the new year in 
September, to have all the members and 
friends who know of any liberal or un- 
churched friends, to hand in their names 
and addresses to the membership com- 
mittee, who in turn will either get in 
touch personally with them, or have other 
members go over the list and pick out 
those they may feel like calling on to try 
to interest them in our work and society. 

We realize that we cannot go about the 
attempt to get new members as many of 
the evangelical churches do, and of course 
lack the appeal of tradition and form 
that some of the other churches have, but 
we ought to have the courage of our con- 
victions, the enthusiasm of messengers of 
truth and justice and the hope of hu- 
manity, to go out to appeal to reason 
where there ought to be a passion for 
justice, truth, and progress toward. true 
brotherhood and where we ought to find 
a self-responsibility and a consciousness 
that as we have seen the light we ought 
to “so let our light shine’. 

JOHN F. BAKER. 

Fuint, Micu. 
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Another Name! 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The statement of Dr. Cornish in the 
last issue of The Unitarian News Letter, 
relative to the standing of liberal religion 
in the world to-day, is most interesting 
and encouraging. It will put new life, hope, 
and courage into many a struggling liberal 
church; and in this Dr. Cornish has 
rendered a real service to our fellowship. 

But we feel that he has not told the 
whole story. He pays just tribute to Dr. 
8. A. Eliot, Dr. C. W. Wendte, Dr. W. H. 
Drummond, and others, for the great sery- 
ice which they have rendered to this 
cause; and what he says is true. We owe 
them an immense debt of gratitude for 
their fruitful work in this field, in the 
founding and maintaining of the Inter- 
national Congress. But we feel that the 
name of Dr. Cornish should be mentioned 
also in this connection. They builded well ; 
but it is also true that he has entered 
into their spirit, and has successfully car- 
ried on the work which they began and 
maintained for so many years. He has 
served, and is serving, our fellowship and 
the cause of liberal religion with much 
wisdom and devotion, and we are indebted 
to him for many of the achievements listed 
in his statement. Personally, I feel that we 
are fortunate as a fellowship in having 
a man at the head of our Association who 
has the vision of world brotherhood, and 
also possesses the practical qualities of 
leadership which insure that “wise guid- 
ance” toward the realization of this ideal 
of which he speaks in his letter. 

Modesty forbids Dr. Cornish to speak 
for himself. May I venture, quite without 
his knowledge and, it may be, without his 
approval, to speak this halting and in- 
adequate word for him? 


Marion FRANKLIN HAM, 


READING, MASs. 


A Danish Liberal 


To the Editor of THH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


President Louis C. Cornish of the 
American Unitarian Association in writing 
on “New Co-operation among World Lib- 
erals’ seems to have forgotten to mention 
the Scandinavian countries, especially Den- 
mark, which has had a Unitarian organi- 
zation about thirty years. The minister, 
Thorvald (Kierkegaard, Copenhagen, has 
attended all the international meetings in 
Europe since the World War. He expressed 
to me a few years ago his great desire 
and hope of once attending the Boston 
May meeting. 


Signe M. ANDERSEN. 


INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 


[Mrs. Andersen will please have our 
thanks for this reference to a notable 
Liberal, who is well-known and highly 
esteemed. Dr. Cornish in his letter to the 
ministers and churches, was referring to 
the world-liberals who attended the annual 
meeting of the A. U. A., and certain 
officials in the international movement. 
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Note to Readers 


During the next few weeks most of the editorials 
will be written by contributors whose work will be 
signed with a single initial. Their identity is not 
disclosed because what they write is not merely 
personal but representative of liberal opinion, as 
all our editorials should be. 


‘The Minister’s Dilemma 


HE MODERN MINISTER, unless his is a large 

and well-organized city church, faces a dilemma. 
At a time when culture is more wide-spread than 
ever before, preaching of a high intellectual 
standard is demanded of him. This means constant 
reading and study, attendance of lectures, an occa- 
sional seminar in a university, contacts with bril- 
liant minds. 

On the other hand, no church can long be main- 
tained by preaching alone—however brilliant and 
powerful. The minister must keep in close touch 
with his people. The only way he can do this is by 
parish calling. To hold his church together he must 
go from door to door in his parish; he must look 
up new arrivals in his community and seek to draw 
them into the church. Besides this, there are the 
minutize of parish work. 

What shall he do? If he becomes immersed in his 
books and spends most of his time cultivating the 
intellect, he may preach brilliant sermons but he 
gets out of touch with his people and there will be 
no congregation to hear him. If he becomes ab- 
sorbed in the details of the parish and spends all 
his time in pastoral visitation, he wakes some fine 
day to discover that he has become parochial. He 
has become lost in the routine of his work, his in- 
tellectual growth is halted, he has exhausted his 
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slender capital of ideas and is repeating himsel 
monotonously and endlessly. The world has gone 
on and left him in some sluggish back-water of 
thought. 
Laymen could help in this matter by taking as” 
much as possible of parish routine off the shoulders” 
of the minister, by placing the best books in his 
hand, by a certain amount of leniency in the matter 
of parish calling, by sending him to conferences, 
by giving him an occasional sabbatical year and 
sending him abroad to study. They would benefit 
thereby. S. 


Union, Both Sides 


OR THREE DECADES, at least, we have been 

hearing of the “breaking up” of Protestantism. 
The Protestant church is divided into warring 
sects; it is divided along class lines; it is fighting 
over outworn doctrines; each sect strives to pre- 
serve the tenets of some outworn creed. So run the 
strictures laid on Protestantism. 

Do the critics of Protestantism speak truth? Yes 
and no. In the first place, as Dr. S. M. Crothers used 
to point out, there is nothing new in the divisiveness 
of Protestantism. A chronic state can scarcely be — 
called a “crisis”. There have been up to the present 
212 denominations in the United States. Through 
the union of the Congregational Church and the 
Christian Church, this number has been reduced by 
one. Moreover, “union services” are held with more 
and more frequency. Among the clergy the divisive 
spirit is rapidly dying out. 

But we face the question, If complete unity or — 
union were possible, is it altogether desirable? 
Leaving aside theological differences, which are not 
so conspicuous as formerly among most churches, 
are not different types of church essential for dif- 
ferent types of mind? By any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, could a good Methodist, Congregationalist, or — 
Presbyterian—members of churches where the 
emphasis is upon preaching—be completely at home 
in an Anglo-Catholic Church with its clouds of in- 
cense, its high altar, elaborate vestments, and either 
no sermon at all or a brief meditation? 

This is a comparison of extremes. With the 
shading-off of theological differences among the 
more liberal Protestants, there seems to be no good 
reason why there should not be an increasing unity 
in the Protestant Church. Why should not a small 
community have one strong church in place of four 
or five weak and struggling churches? S. 


Is It Union? 


UCH HAS BEEN SAID in the newspapers 

about the recent final action making formal 
union between the Congregationalists and the 
Christians. We know well the inner feeling of many 
Congregationalists, and not so well that of the 
Christians, and the plain truth is they lack en- 
thusiasm about this “great consummation”. 

Our feeling is like theirs. What is great abou b 
it? We cannot see it at all. The Christians have 
been a declining communion, without any definitive 
sense of mission, for a long time, and their relation 
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the more vigorous Congregationalists is like, ab- 
tion. One thing is sure, many believe it is not 
assimilation, which is the proper connotation of two 
uniting bodies. 
_ The virtual union, now officially sealed, has been 
in operation in fact for two years, and we know 
many signs that the anticipated glory of the 
move has not shone, but dimmed, in this time. One 
_Teason is, the foundation is not rock. They agree 
that the test of Christianity and of the union is not 
a doctrine but a way of life. That, if we may say 
so, is a common fallacy, for a way of life has to be 
-marked,—we have to go some way, and the marking 
is the doctrine. Without direction there is confu- 
-sion,—a crowd rather than a fellowship or a church. 
No permanent good was ever done for religion 
by such negation and neutrality as that which is 
‘at the center of this so-called union. Our opinion is 
friendly and yet we must say we are disappointed. 
The Congregationalists these later years have been 
much in the modernist way of dealing with religion, 
‘and we wish they were as clean-cut in their posi- 
tion as they once were. Where do they stand to-day? 
They have fallen into the ways of these latter times, 
it seems to us, when much is sacrificed in evan- 
gelical churches for so-called co-operation and 
federation and union. 
Do they not forget, do we not all forget, that re- 
ligion must have a structual form, that is, a phi- 
losophy or a theology, or else it will collapse gelat- 
inously? It seems almost futile for us to keep on 
‘Saying these things against the vacuity of organized 
Protestantism, but say them we must. For us they 
‘are the truth that must prevail, and until it does 
we shall soften and slump. 


/ Extend the Inquiry 


LOR SEVERAL YEARS we have heard brethren 
+ at the Isles of Shoals tell, upon invitation, what 
they would do if they were President of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. The object of this is 
quite sincere, and if the benefits are not great as 
yet, we have faith in the idea, with this qualifica- 
tion: Let us extend the inquiry to all the Uni- 
tarian agencies. 

Our soul is generously democratic. Why should 

not the same prophylactic be applied to the re- 
sponsible ones of the Women’s Alliance, the Lay- 
‘men’s League, the Young People’s Religious Union, 
the Ministerial Union, the Fellowship for Social 
Justice, and the other general organizations? 
’ We speak with tender emotion, because THE 
REGISTER in times past has been the object of the 
‘Same unsparing solicitude as that which now em- 
braces the A. U. A., and we assure our family far 
and wide, and the officers of Unitarian bodies, it 
as been excellent for the health of the paper. In 
fact, some of the most telling what-I-would-do’s 
Which have come from various officials in the Fel- 
owship’s agencies convince us that if the light were 
rned on their own administrations, they would 
as grateful, as much benefited—and perhaps 
\used—as we have been. 
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If they shrink from the eminence in which this 
inquiry would place them, and say (as some have 
said) they are not so important as either the 
A. U. A. or the journal, we dismiss it with a gentle 
gesture. They owe it to the whole body, because 
each member thereof, though it may count itself 
uncomely, is equal to each of the other members, 
and its health or lack of it determines the condi- 
tion of all the others and the Movement as a whole. 

This is our earnest plea for impartial thorough- 
ness and due recognition in making one Fellowship. 
Turn the light around, from one to another, and 
let us all get its vitality and wisdom,—and even its 
heat, if that is necessary. 


America and Europe 


HE OLD ENMITY of France and Germany ap- 

pears once more to be the obstacle to European 
harmony. On the face, it is a question of finance. 
Beneath the surface, it is, as it has always been, a 
problem of culture. There seems to be such a pro- 
found difference in that mystical, unanalyzable and 
intangible thing which is the soul of the people, that 
neither concord nor co-operation is possible. 

It is not without reason that this reality, which 
persists, which the people pass on, which forms and 
dominates the generations as they arise, is called 


- its soul. It is love for the soul of the nation that 


has lifted its people out of sordidness, and given 
them an ideal. It is the only effective means of pre- 
venting that treachery to the nation, which begins 
in indifference, proceeds through violation of its 
laws, and ends in that spoliation of the public which 
we mildly call graft. 

In Europe, the soul of a nation is eternal—and 
it arouses a truly religious emotion. Perhaps the 
history of the European nations makes us a little 
sceptical of this alliance of soul and body, of a re- 
ligious allegiance to an earthly power. But it is 
possible that the power and force of a religious 
love may carry the state to glorious heights, not 
only purifying its own inner life, but making pos- 
sible sane and harmonious relations with neigh- 
bors who in the past have been the bitterest enemies. 

The American Constitution was formed with but 
a passing reference to religion, although it was 
formed upon principles which its founders believed 
to be in accord with true religion. It has been diffi- 
cult to arouse a religious reverence and love for 
the principles upon which this country was builded, 
although they are still in accord with the spirit 
of religion. The soul is formed to some extent in 
solitude and isolation, but more, in contact with 
other souls that are built on ideals of their own. 
Tt may be that America will not fully find her own 
in isolation and solitude but must wait until she 
has more intimate contact with the maturer nations 
of Europe. This selfish but high hope is to be re- 
membered at the present time when America is 
hesitant, doubtful whether to confine her ancient 
heritage of self-sufficiency, or to enter into the 
affairs of Europe which needs its moral and finan- 
cial support. H. 
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Summer Reading 


Summer offers a favorable opportunity for reading. Hot weather 
gives us an excellent chance to multiply our literary acquaintances. With 
many folk, rise of temperature seems to produce a decline of mental ac- 
tivity; with the result that what reading they accomplish concerns itself 
with fiction, the lighter and more trivial the better. Novels of this kind 
are always at hand. The bookseller’s counters are filled with them. Yet, 
manifestly, a better way is to utilize some of the half-hours spent in ham- 
mocks, or on verandas, waiting for cooling breezes, in camp or cottage, 
in fellowship with the literature you have long wanted to know, but have 
been prevented from knowing hitherto. Now is the time to plunge into 
that biography, history, philosophic or theological work to which your 
attention has been drawn. It will sharpen your mental powers, widen 
your intellectual and spiritual horizons, do much to make your vacation 


the period of genuine recreation it ought to be. 


A Unitarian Saint 


JoserH Prirstiey. By Anne Holt. Oxford 


University Press. 


Miss Anne Holt, of Liverpool, has given 
us a life of Priestley which all American 
Unitarians will welcome. It is biography 
done in the best manner. Containing no 
words of formal eulogy, it seizes on no 
single incident in its hero’s life upon which 
to shed disproportionate light, while leav- 
ing other incidents in comparative ob- 
security. Rather with a severe reticence in 
which we may discern the qualities of the 
non-conformist conscience, it tells a plain 
and straightforward story; so setting be- 
fore us with vividness the plain straight- 
forward man that was Priestley. A new 
life of ‘Priestley was needed, and by a 
felicitous fortune, the skillfulest of hands 
has done the work. Joseph Priestley was 
born of Yorkshire stock, Calvinist in faith, 
lovers of liberty by long tradition, and 
disciplined in religious fidelity by daily 
and devout observance. Twice a day in 
the family of the aunt who reared him 
there were household prayers. Religions 
discussion, devotional] and controversial, 
was the chief interest in life. And while 
to-day we look superciliously upon doc- 
trinal debates and fine theological distine- 
tions, the fact remains that in precisely 
that schooling some of the noblest minds 
of history have learned their first lessons 
-in logic and in careful intellectual method. 
One such mind was Priestley. At an early 
age he learned Latin, Greek and Hebrew. 
Soon afterward he added to these Syrian, 
Arabic, French, Italian and High Dutch. 
He profoundly studied the Bible, which 
throughout his whole life remained to him 
the book of books. In later life when he 
had adopted quite different opinions, he 
said that the person to whom he owed his 
heaviest obligation was a strict Calvinist. 
This person, he declared, was the most 
nearly perfect human being whom he had 
ever known. 

Despite some difficulty from a_ slight 
stammer, Priestley became a minister, and 
to his last day he regarded this office as 
his noblest privilege and highest dignity. 
A man of science he became, but a man 
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of religion he lived and died. From his 
boyhood, he had a horror of hearing the 
name of God used profanely or even idly. 
During a visit to France he met several 
atheists. They shocked him. In his down- 
right way he said he “despised” them. 
When he came to America in 1794 at the 
age of sixty-one, his chief concern, both 
in Philadelphia and in Northumberland, 
was that he might preach, and that Uni- 
tarians might not have to forego the op- 
portunity of meeting for worship. By this 
time he was one of the living lights of 
science. His discovery of oxygen assured 
him immortal fame. Yet it was when he 
opened his lips to speak in behalf of pure 
Christianity and to counsel people to 
practice it that he found his richest 
happiness. 

Such was Priestley. His transient opin- 
ions we need not mention. His integrity, 
zeal, courage and intense and abiding re- 
ligiousness were his true life and con- 
stitute the magnificence of his example. 
Miss Holt has put us under deep obliga- 
tion by setting him before us in her sound, 
honest and able book. The Unitarianism 
of to-day moves into paths that in no 
gentle terms he would have condemned. 
The question is whether in these depar- 
tures it can create characters and nourish 
souls like his. F.R.G. 


The Morning After 


THE ROAD Back. By Erich Maria Remarque. 
Translated by A. W. Wheen, Boston: Little 
Brown & Co. $2.50. 

Seldom does the sequel of a great novel 
prove equal to its predecessor. Thackeray 
tried it and failed. Anthony Trollope made 
the venture, with more success, in his 
Last Chronicles of Barset; as did Anthony 
Hope in Rupert of Hentzau; and Gals- 
worthy in our own day. The sequel of 
Remarque’s great novel All Quiet on the 
Western Front, is equally deserving of 
high praise. In all respects, The Road 
Back, compares favorably with its fore- 
runner. It is great fiction. With rare force 
and skill, its author portrays the tragedy 
of demobilization; what happens to youth 
when it returns from four years in the 
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trenches, inured to living the life — 
savagery; its gentler instincts, more spir- 
itual impulses, burnt out; wholly unfitted 
for the life of peace. As in All Quiet, the 
author writes with a curious combination 
of romance and realism. Many of his 
chapters are poems in prose, rich in ideal- 
ism and poetic beauty. Yet, now and 
again, he descends to the employment of 
phrases, the introduction of incidents 
offensive in the extreme;-which, in our 
opinion, seriously mar the effectiveness 
of the impression he is striving to crea D, 
These, however, are comparatively few in 
number, the main result being a novel 
which, while it is a telling contribution 
to anti-militaristic literature, also comes 
near to being a great work of art. Very 
powerful is this picture of this group of 
young Germans, coming home from the 
war, restless, cynical, dissatisfied, strug- 
gling with the inevitable difficulties of 
adapting themselves to the domestic and 
civic responsibilities and obligations of 
peace times, often with results altogether 
tragic. Also, as a portrayal of conditions 
existent in post-war Germany, it is no 
without significance. A. RB. H. 


War Stories . 

Many THousANDS Gonp, By John Peale 
Bishop. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$2.50. 
A collection of short stories whose back- 
ground is the war between the states. Mr. 
Bishop has a gift for vivid description. 
He knows the South. His characters 
and behave like human beings. All his 
plots center in incidents grimly tragic, 
unhappy experiences, many of which are 
horrible. His main thesis is the sufferings 
endured by the civilian inhabitants of 
towns occupied by northern troops. 
Mordant as his touch is, it is none the 
less firm and sure. These stories, with 
all their sordid realism, are not without 
traces of real genius. A. R. H. 


Trenchant Criticism 

A CounTRY Parson Looks at RELIGION. By 
Harold Adye Prichard. New York: Harper 
Brothers. $2.25. 
Dr. Prichard is rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, Mt. Kiseo, N.Y., and Honorary 
Canon of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York City. He looks at reli 
gion as a country parson, but also as one 
who has had close contact with the 
troubled thought of our larger commu: 
nities. His essays disclose a keen appre 
ciation of current religious perplexities, 
and a well-balanced judgment in dealing 
with them. The author writes with toler- 
ance and conviction. To him, religion 
a very simple thing. He thinks of God, 
not as static, but as struggling and mov ng 
forward. He feels that sometimes the 
church manages to conceal God instead 
of revealing Him; “it is my fear of tha 
he says, “which keeps me away from ex 
cessive formalism in worship, from 
particular emphasis on the power of 
bishop or priest, from any distinct stres 
on the importance of the Church”. In hi 
concluding chapter, Dean Prichard boldly 
sets down his criticisms of organ 
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Thristianity. The churches,—‘“led unfor- 
ately by the great church of Rome’’,— 
are not Christian institutions, “despite the 
fact that there are many thorough-going 
Christians within their fold”. Among his 
strictures are these: the churches are not 
‘sufficiently ‘humble, or honest, or un- 
_ worldly—+.e. they lay too much stress on 
social position; they do not take their 
stand on spiritual values, they are not 
_ fair and tolerant. He is sure that there 
must be a church, religious leaders, sery- 
- ices, as corporate. moments of expression ; 
} but “we have allowed ourselves to be 
hopelessly misled in a repeated search 
for authority”, as in creeds and councils, 
i in bishops, in orders. “The only authority 
| we really need”, he avers, “is the simple 
direction of Jesus.” F.R. 8. 
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For Children 


THe KiNG WHO WAS THIRSTY, AND OTHER 
_ TALKS TO GIRLS AND Boys. By Bertram Lister, 
_ M.A. London: The Lindsey Press. 

Mr. Lister is the Waitstill Sharp of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion; that is, he is the head of its De- 
partment of Religious Education. In a 
modest volume, he has brought together 
a sheaf of sermons and addresses for 
ehildren, delivered by him on various 
occasions. These talks are models of their 
kind. Mr. Lister knows how to talk to chil- 
dren. He speaks simply, tersely, to the 
point, employing illustrations drawn from 
many sources, literary, historical, scien- 
tific, as well as scriptural. His matter is 
soundly sensible, yet mingled with imag- 
nation and spiritual idealism. Ministers, 
leaders of church schools, and all others 
who have to do with young people, will 
‘find much valuable material between the 
covers of this book. A. R. H. 
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Essex Hall Lecture, 1931 


MAN AND THE MACHINE. By Sir EH, John 
Russell, D.Sc., F.R.S. London: The Lindsey 
Press. 18. 

The British General Assembly of Uni- 
tarian Churches has, since 1892, sup- 

ported an annual lecture on Religious 

Themes of general interest at their Gen- 

eral Conference. For the current year, 
the lecture was by Sir E. John Russell, 
the President of the International Society 
of Social Science. He presents clearly and 
eoncisely the most important single prob- 

lem in the field of technology—the lack of 
adjustment between scientific invention 
and the social order. As everyone realizes, 
the lag of the social sciences behind the 
natural sciences creates tremendous suffer- 
ing and difficulty all over the world. Sir 

- John suggests that three methods of meet- 
ing this problem have been tried: 


_ 1. The subsistence grant ; 

_ 2. The finding of public works, and 

_ 38. The placing of men on land either 
4 


in their home country or through 
emigration. 


e author himself is definitely opposed 
subsistence grants and does not feel 
made work has been very successful. 
admits too that emigration to less 
oped countries has not met the need 
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and that settling men and women on the 
land in their own country does not seem 
to be very successful. In fact, his con- 
clusion is that we have not as yet found 
any solution and that apparently since 
science is unable to find it that religion 
may do so. The statement of the problem 
is excellent. One looks in vain, however, 
for a real socially minded weighing of the 
solutions proposed. Perhaps one can ex- 
pect no more than a statement of the prob- 


lem from a natural scientist. R. C. D. 
A Lexicon 
ALTERNATIVE READINGS FROM THE NEW 


TESTAMENT, ARRANGED AS A CONCORDANCE. By 
Hdmund Richard Cummins. Two Volumes. Bos- 
ton: The Stratford Company. $20.00. 


These two volumes are two only be- 
cause one would be unwieldly. The second 
begins on the back of the title page in the 
middle of a sentence where the first broke 
off on the 1151st page. What we have is 
really a dictionary of New Testament 
Greek arranged as a concordance, with 
all the passages quoted in which the given 
word occurs. But the word defined is the 
word of the Hnglish Bible, not the Greek 
word of the original text; though the 
Greek, printed in English transliteration 
is given between the lines of all passages 
quoted. The author, who holds the degree 
of Q. C. C., knows his Greek well, and 
offers to the student many valuable al- 
ternative renderings. In particular he 
helps to reach the precise foree of words 
in specific contexts. Among New Testa- 
ment dictionaries in our theological li- 
braries the work will find a useful place. 
The “out” about the book is that Mr. 
Cummins is the author also of a treatise 
on The Metaphysics of Christianity, and 
he cannot keep his metaphysics out of his 
lexicon. Thus ouwranos, Heaven becomes 
at times God-consciousness, and logos is 
translated expression of the truth. “The 


‘author and perfecter of our faith” (Heb. 


12:2) becomes Principle and Perfector 
of Confidence. “Disciples” are always 
students, and “righteousness” is “right- 
thinking”. Well, so it is, in a very real 
sense, and we may make good use of Mr. 
Cummins’ dictionary, even if we cannot 
follow his metaphysics. CO. R. B. 


Ethical Essays 


Tuer ECONOMICS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Jamcs 
P. Kelley. Boston: The Pilgrim’ Press. $2.00. 

This book is a series of essays suffused 
with what we call Christian sentiment 
and directed by Christian principles to 
the material and moral well-being of all 
of us. In no sense a scientific or economic 
study, but pleasantly written homilies 
rather, they will dispose the reader to a 
kindlier disposition to his fellows and 
quicken him to examine his ethical be- 
havior. Spiritual economy describes the 
book; all of its illustrations, taken out 
of this contemporary world, are led gently 
to such uses as one would expect from 
the teacher of an adult class in a church 
school. It would be interesting for one 
to know what the “economics” of Chris- 
tianity really are. Some believe they are 
elusive, past grasping; others think Chris- 
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tianity has not given us any economics 
at all but has accommodated itself to 
what the doctrinaires and the practical 
men in the market place have decided to 
try out on us. To-day the economic system 
—is it in any sense Christian?—is having 
a struggle to survive. On these deeper 
issues Mr. Kelley gives us no help. 
A.C. D. 


Technique of Criticism 

TH® CRAFT OF THE CRITIC, By S. Stephenson 
Smith. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$3.00. 

A work which every would-be writer 
of reviews will do well to “read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest’. Herein the 
reader is offered a searching and compre- 
hensive discussion of criticism, both its 
legitimate aims and the treatment of the 
topics under consideration. Not only 
theory, but practical methods, are weighed 
and examined with discernment and care. 
Divided into two general sections, the 
first of which takes up Book-Reviewing 
in all its aspects, the second dealing with 
Dramatic Criticism with equal fullness. 
this book is rich in suggestions for all 
who make writing their business. It re- 
yeals ample culture on the part of the 
writer. His style is vigorous, often witty, 
always readable. Having found it ex- 
ceedingly helpful ourselves, we heartily 
recommend it to all who, in their actiy- 
ities, follow the dubious paths of literary 
composition. A. R. H. 


Tabloid Reveiws 


JESUS AS A FrRimnp. By George Stewart. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.50. 


A book of sermons, using the friendships 
of the Nazarene to portray the Christ 
ideal for human relations. John the 
Baptist, the woman of Samaria, the leper, 
the paralytic, the man with the withered 
hand, Zacchaeus, Peter and doubting 
Thomas are some of the gospel characters 
on whose lives the impress of the char- 
acter of Jesus is evaluated. Dr. Stewart 
conceives of Jesus as both God and man, 
but his treatment of the various situa- 
tions is thoroughly human; and he draws 
valuable lessons for human conduct from 
these familiar incidents in the Gospel 
story. F. RB. S. 


Tur SuN IN His Own House. By Warrene 
Piper. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.50. 

We suppose that there are certain types 
of mind who will find this work of fiction 
worth while. Upon us it has made an im- 
pression quite different. In fact, we found 
it so dull that we were unable to finish 
it. The author, manifestly, was moved by 
a purpose unquestionably serious. Her aim 
was to reflect the mental processes of 
adolescence. Her theme is the influence 
exerted by a young man, lame and an 
invalid, with a dubious hereditary back- 
ground, upon his younger brothers and 
cousins. The style, however, is so involved 
and inconsequential, in fact so stodgy, that 
the narrative often loses itself in morasses 
of mere words. British in origin and 
treatment, as a novel, in our opinion, its 
worth is open to question. A. R. H. 
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Enthusiasm and Theism Liberal Needs 


Dr. George F. Patterson and Rev. George A. Mark, at Worcester 
Conference, point out what is necessary for growth of power 


HE Worcester Conference of Unitarian 

Ohurches held its summer session with 
the First Parish Church in Templeton, 
Mass., on June 25, The weather was per- 
fect. Between two and three hundred per- 
sons attended. The devotional service in 
opening the conference was conducted by 
Rev. Roscoe E. Trueblood of Harvard. In 
the absence of the president, the first vice- 
president, J. Clarence Hill of Athol, pre- 
sided. — 

Reporting for the Rowe Camp, Rev. 
Edward W. MecGlenen said that $240.60 
had been contributed by various organiza- 
tions towards erecting a cabin for the 
camp. 

The first speaker of the day was Rey. 
Leon S. Simonetti of Ware. He told an 
interesting story of his transition from 
Methodism to Unitarianism. He was born 
and brought up a Methodist. His wife, he 
said, was liberally inclined and influenced 
him to become liberal. Upon reading Lewis 
Browne's “This Believing World”, he be- 
came conyinced that instead of being lit- 
erally the Son of God, Jesus was a great 
spiritual genius. This change of belief 
caused dissatisfaction with his church and 
that decided him to go to college and pre- 
pare himself as a teacher. Then he de- 
cided to become a Unitarian minister. 

Rey. George A. Mark of Leominster, 
the next speaker, spoke on “Ovfr Present 
Need’. He said that as a Presbyterian he 
had great zeal, but upon becoming a Uni- 
tarian he cooled off. He said that many 
persons to-day are becoming secularized 
rather than liberalized. The religious out- 
look for America is grave and challenging. 
If man is simply an intelligent animal 
whose interests are limited to this world 
with no upward look, he has no need of 
religion. He quoted a college professor who 
said to his pupils, “God must go and when 
he has gone we need make no effort to 
bring him back.” The present need of Uni- 
tarianism is another Emerson, Parker, 
Channing to interpret God anew. 

“T have nothing in common with those 
telling us that God is dead and immortal- 
ity a myth”, said Mr. Mark. “What we 
need is a return to God consciousness. We 
need worship and prayer and the service 
of God.’ The speaker advocated that Uni- 
tarians take more interest in such social 
problems as peace, race prejudice, and 
poverty. He condemned the extravagance 
of Unitarian churches in spending as much 
as $1,500 per person in furnishing him 
the opportunity to worship God. We need 
a larger return for the money invested. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, emphasized the tremendous 
need of enthusiasm for the purpose Mm 
which we are engaged. He explained that 
while the American Unitarian Association 
is interested in all the churches of the 
fellowship, it keeps in mind the fact that 
the Unitarian denomination is a group 
of independent churches and that we have 
to pay the penalty of our independence. 
We have to suffer for the freedom of our 


chureh polity. But beneath all our free- 
dom, there is a common spirit. Then we 
need men and women who are alive. The 
chureh should be the fountain-head of 
real life. Let us give to our free faith the 
finest and greatest that we have to be 
translated into the salvation that is 
Character. 

Before the intermission, Rey. Richard 
A. Day, minister of the Templeton parish, 


Thirteen Minnesota Communities Send 
Delegates to Hanska Summer Institute 


HANSKA, MINN. 


N spite of heat, the usual storm, and 
the industrial depression, the eighth 
annual Young People’s Summer Institute 
at Hanska, from June 19 to 22, sustained 
its best traditions with a registration of 
eighty-five persons. Representatives were 


present from Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth, Virginia, Underwood, Willmar, 


Winona, Windom, Springfield, New Ulm, 


Mankato, Reville and Hanska. For the 
whole period, the church on Mount 
Pisquah with its copper-plated steeple 


which shines like gold in the setting sun, 
was a veritable Mecca for all those scat- 
tered souls who acknowledge Dr. Amandus 
HH. Norman as their unofficial bishop and 
spiritual leader. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.. made his first acquaintance with the 
Middle West and the rich farmland of 
southern Minnesota. He at once won his 
audience by the inimitable “preliminaries” 
which prefaced each address. 

Dr. Griffin’s three lectures were: “What 
Can I Believe About Religion?’; “What 
Can I Believe About the Chureh?”; “What 
Can I Believe About the Purpose of 
Human Life?’. They were timely, stimu- 
lating, with a wholesome, tolerant point 
of view. 

Rev. Daniel Sands of Quincey, TIIl.. 
brought a practical social note into the 
meetings with his talk, “After Liberalism 
—What?’, showing the meaning of lib- 
eral religion when applied. “Hill Top 
Talks”, in the little cemetery adjoining 
the church reminding one forcibly of 
Gray’s Elegy, were given by Rey. F. M. 
Eliot, of St. Paul, Minn., who spoke on 
“The Background of Our Unitarian Tradi- 
tion”; Rey. H. J. Adlard of Duluth, Minn., 
“Hero Worship’; Rev. John Flint of 
Underwood, Minn., “The Aristocracy of 
Character”. 

Dr. Norman, minister of the Hanska 
church, told the thrilling story of that 
noble Norwegian scholar, poet, scien- 
tist and spiritual pioneer, Kristofer Jan- 
son, who founded the Hanska Society 
fifty years ago. Miss Telleruo Lapalla 
brought interesting “Facets of Finland”. 

The newly-decorated church was filled 
for the Sunday morning service when Dr. 
Griffin delivered a sermon on, “The Nat- 
ural and the Spiritual Man”. 
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welcomed the conference to the churetl 
and town. An ample luncheon was served 
for which the conference passed a unani- 
mous vote of thanks. 

The chief feature of the afternoon was 
the presentation of a moving-picture tell- 
ing the story of a New England village. 
The picture was thoroughly enjoyed. A 
hearty vote of thanks was extended to 
the people of Templeton for the privilege 
of seeing the picture which was prepared 
primarily as a part of the tercentenary 
celebration of the founding of Massa- 
chusetts. 


JAMES C. DUNCAN. 


The recreations, stunt night, bonfire, 
and the quiet moments of the candlelight 
service coupled with the intellectual and 
spiritual messages made Hanska a profit- 
able time in all ways. 

John Gronner of Underwood, who is an 
embodiment of energy and enthusiasm, — 
was re-elected president of the Minnesota 
Federation of Unitarian Young People. 
The other officers elected were: Vice- 
president, Miss Elizabeth Buckley of St. 
Paul; treasurer, Miss Helen Haugen of 
Hanska; secretary, Miss Olga Lind of 
Duluth. H. J. A. 


Dr. Wendte’s 87th Birthday 


Dr. Charles W. Wendte, honorary presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Reli- 
gious Liberals and vice-president of the 
International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals, celebrated his eighty-seventh birth- 
day June 11 at his home in Berkeley, 
Calif. Many letters and telegrams were 
received, including one from the president 
and staff of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. A wealth of flowers added to Dr. 
Wendte’s happiness. Dr. Charles Clarence 
Reed and Dr. Bidred C. Vanderlaan, Uni- 
tarian ministers in Oakland and Berkeley, 
and their wives, were invited to a birthday 
dinner at the Wendte home. 

Dr. Wendte writes that he has been 
much interested recently in preparing 
several appropriate gifts to the Religious 
Arts Guild, one of which is a book dealing 
with the worship of the church and filled 
with orders of service for festival days, 
and two other books containing mounted 
posteards picturing the religious worship 
of foreign peoples. 


Summer Services, Reading, Mass. 
The Unitarian Community Church of 


Reading, Mass., is uniting with the 
Baptist, Congregational and Methodist 


churches of that town in union services 
for the summer. The services will be held 
in these churches in the order named. The 
minister of the Unitarian Church, Rey. 
Marion Franklin Ham, will have charge 
of the services and serve as residen 
pastor of the four congregations for three 
weeks, from August 23 to September 6. 
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_ Lake Erie Conference Answers, “Friendship” 


"Where Unitarian churches are eighty miles apart Y. P. R. U. gatherings 
provide personal contacts that consolidate and give 
impetus to the liberal movement 


VERMILION, OHIO. 


bem days of strenuous activity— 

mental and physical—with one of the 
finest groups of young people ever as- 
sembled for a Lake Erie Conference, have 
left vivid impressions and a mass of 
ideas that will be assorted and assimi- 
lated. The co-operative spirit of the group 
as a whole and the individual initiative of 
'a number of the delegates, combined with 
the speakers’ enthusiasm for their sub- 
jects, made the seventh session of the con- 
ference, June 17-21, one of the most 
successful in its history. 

The general theme of the conference— 
“The Spirit of Youth and Its Effect on 
Modern Problems’’—provided for discus- 
sions ranging from modern China and its 
youth movement to Soviet Russia; from 
the building of the individual personality 
to the reorganization of the church and of 
international relationships. 

In his opening talk Rey. Dilworth Lup- 
ton of Cleveland said that the optimistic 
note in human progress is due to the 
creative power of the spirit of youth, and 
suggested how the young people can tap 
their reservoirs of power through their 
own creative activities and through ap- 
preciation of the achievements of others. 
The task for each of us is the creation 

of personality through ideals, and the 
challenge of to-day is a more effective 
solution of social and international prob- 
lems. 

Rey. Tracy Pullman of the Cleveland 
Universalist Church told of. his vision 
of the church of the future—one which 
‘will be concerned more with the problems 
of the “here and now” than with some 
far-off other world, one which the young 
people must even now help to build. 

Two highly appreciated speakers were 
Rey. and Mrs. Raymond B. Bragg of Chi- 
eago., Ill. Perhaps the deepest note of 
the conference was sounded by Mr. Bragg 
in his talk on ‘Freedom and Responsi- 
bility”. Freedom is a challenge to respon- 
sibility, and the meaning of the universe 
is the acceptance by each one of individ- 
ual responsibility. The only real freedom 
is that which may be used for the en- 
richment of the individual character and 
the highest good of the race. Mrs. Bragg, 
an active worker at the Abraham Lincoln 
Center in Chicago, gave a vivid picture 
of some of her social service experiences, 
and spoke of economic, social and race 
relationships. Hach talk was followed by 
animated discussion opened by one of the 
young people and participated in by all. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bragg were invited’ by the 
conference to speak again next year. 

The afternoon talks on the beach were 
more informal and less serious, but ex- 
tremely interesting. Francis Wang, a 


Chinese student, told of the youth move- 
ment in China and of some religious con- 
ditions there, and questions followed so 
thick and fast that more than an hour 


after dinner was given to continuing the 
discussion. Two talks on the relationship 
between nature and religion, one by Rev. 
R. Lester Mondale of Evanston, Ill., and 
one by Mrs. Marian Wildman Fenner of 
Cleveland, turned thoughts away from the 
acute personal problems to the larger 
aspects of the universe, and brought a 
healing calm to troubled minds. In his 
Sunday morning sermon Mr. Mondale pre- 
sented the ideal of the well-rounded 
gentleman, motivated by reason and intelli- 
gence as well as by kindness and good- 
ness. 

Hvery minute not occupied by serious 
thought was filled with recreation. Ideal 
weather conditions and lovely surround- 
ings—trees, sandy beach, lake and placid 
viver, ball grounds and tennis courts— 
offered incentive for play. The camp 
nurse, Mrs. Dilworth Lupton, was kept 
busy applying sunburn remedies’ to 
blistered arms and shoulders, but there 
were no other casualties, 

At the banquet on Saturday evening 
votes were cast for the delegate who had 
done the most for the conference, and the 
winner, James B. Shepardson of Cleve- 
land, who was also elected president of 
the conference for 1932, was sent as 
conference representative for Young 
People’s Week at Star Island. 

Much eredit for the success of the con- 
ference is due to Rey. Paul Harmon Chap- 
man of Cleveland, the conference chap- 
lain, whose thoughtful planning was re- 
sponsible for the splendid program and 
whose gifts for leadership instilled the 
young people with his own enthusiasm. 

Each day closed with a candle light 
service conducted by one of the young 
people. Here, perhaps more than at any 
other time, the real spirit of the confer- 
ence was manifest. The silent procession, 
under the stars, among the trees, each 
one bearing his tiny light,—small in it- 
self, but all the lights together making 
the little chapel almost a living flame 
in the darkness,—the reverence of the 
simple service, could not fail to leave a 
deep impression upon each participant. 

Why is a conference? The answer at 
Lake Erie is ‘Friendship’. Here in the 
middle west, where there is only one Uni- 
tarian church to a city, and one’s nearest 
neighbor is eighty or more miles away, 
these gatherings are almost the only op- 
portunity to meet other young people who 
have ideas and ideals in common. The 
friendships between the young people, and 
between the younger members and the 
leaders, will last long after the actual 
talks and experiences are forgotten. What 
better basis can there be for racial and 
international sympathy and understand- 
ing than close personal friendships 
founded upon this exchange of hopes and 
ideals? 

HARRIETT B. FAWCETT. 
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“The Mikado” at Fresno 


Choir of Unitarian church presents ad- 
mirable performance of operetta 


Members of the choir of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Fresno, Calif., assisted 
by Miss Barbara Fuller and directed by 
H. Goodell Boucher, presented the Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera “The Mikado’, May 
25, in the church auditorium. 

Mr. Boucher, an operatic coach and 
vocal teacher who has studied and taught 
both in Europe and America, became a 
member of the church in April and offered 
his service to reduce the church deficit. 
Besides directing the opera, he played the 
part of Ko-Ko, the Lord High Hxecu- 
tioner of Titipu. The rdole of Katisha was 
played by Miss Barbara Fuller, a con- 
tralto from the San Francisco Opera 
Company and a member of the Casiglia 
Opera Company, directed by Mr. Boucher. 

The other roles were played by mem- 


bers of the choir and the minister, as 
follows :— 
The Mikado of Japan 

Frank Powers, tenor 


Ko-Ko (Lord High Executioner of 
Titipu) 
H. Goodell Boucher, operatic tenor 
Nanki-Poo (son of the Mikado, dis- 
guised as a wandering minstrel, 
and in love with Yum-Yum) 
C. M. Vickland, 


Everything 


tenor 
Pooh-Bah 
Hise) 


(Lord High 
Austin Thomson, baritone 
Pish-Tush (a noble lord) * 
Joseph Demera, tenor 
Yum-Yum, Peep-Bo, Pitti-Sing— 
(three sisters, wards of Ko-Ko) 
Miss Laura Mae Harrigan, soprano 
Mrs. Grace V. Smith, soprano 
Mrs. Reid G. Ainsworth, alto 
Katisha (an elderly lady of Mikado’s 


court, in love with Nanki-Poo) 
Miss Barbara Fuller, contralto 
Accompanist Miss Margaret Poole 
Prompter Mrs. Thelma Vickland 


The chureh edifice, which was built in 
1910 to serve the double purpose of music 
hall and church auditorium, is said by 
musicians to have the best acoustics of 
any auditorium in the city. The stage 
was decorated with Japanese lanterns, 
hanging vines and native bamboo, with a 
colorful back-drop of futuristic design, 
painted by students of one of our high 
schools. The performance was well at- 
tended and highly praised by music critics. 
An apron sale by the Women’s Alliance 
and a “back-stage”’ dance followed. 


Rev. M. L. Welke Accepts Call 


Rey. Melvin L. Welke, junior minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Port- 
land, Ore., has accepted a call to the 
People’s Church of Cedar Rapids, Ia., one 
of the largest Unitarian churches in the 
West. 

Mr. Welke did his undergraduate work 
at the Johns Hopkins University and the 
University of Chicago. He studied a year 
at Oxford and then went to the Mead- 
ville Theological School, from which he 
was graduated last year. He was ordained 
in November, 1930. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


A MERRY HEART 
doeth good like a 
MEDICINE; but a 
BROKEN SPIRIT 
DRIETH the bones. 
PROVERBS 


Mrs. Katherine Weller’s 
New Address 


Parcels for Mrs. Katherine Weller, a 
member of the Montreal Women’s Alliance 
now living in Karpatska Rus, Ozechoslo- 
vakia, where she is engaged in charitable 
work, should be sent to the following 
address: Central Depot of the Czechoslo- 
vak Red Gross, Prague, Smichoy ; Nadrazni 
Trida 34; gift to the Czechoslovak Red 
Cross; Consignment No. 500. They should 
be sent through the United States Post 
Office and should not be taken to the 
American Red Cross. 

Mrs. Weller especially needs at this 
time clothing for the fifteen orphan chil- 
dren she is caring for in her home, of 
whom thirteen are between five and nine 
years old. She also will heartily appre- 
ciate clothing to meet the requests of 
many parents who come to her who are 
unable to send their children to school 
because they cannot clothe their children, 
as required by law. 


Pilgrimage to Barneveld, N.Y. 


Unitarians from Schenectady, Ithaca, 
Syracuse, Utica and other districts in New 
York made their annual pilgrimage to 
3arneveld, N.Y., where the fourth oldest 
Unitarian church in the United States is 


located, Sunday, June 21. Following a 
pienie lunch at noon, a church service 


was held. Rey. Frank S. Gredler of Ithaca 
gave the invocation; Rev. EK. A. Worthley 
of Schenectady led in prayer, and T. Aaron 
read the Seripture lesson. Rev. Walter A. 
Taylor of the Barneveld church delivered 
an address on its history. 

Founded in 1803 by a group of Dutch 
refugees who had close relationship with 
the English Unitarians, the organization 
of the Barneveld church followed the 
establishment of Unitarian societies in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., in 1782, in 
Northumberland, Pa., in 1794, and in 
Philadelphia, Pa., in 1796. The Meadville 
Theological School had its roots in this 
church. 

Many memorials of its early history are 
in the church. A stained glass window 
commemorates Rey. John Sherman, first 
minister of the church and a grandson of 
Roger Sherman, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. There is a tablet to 
Francis Adrian Vanderkemp, one of the 
founders of the church and at the be- 
ginning of the last century reputed to be 
the most scholarly man in the United 
States. Other tablets are in memory of 
Col. A. P. Mappa, and devoted women. A 
fine bust of Emerson stands by the pulpit, 
the work of Sydney Morse. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


“CHAPTER 


PROGRAM 
MAKING” 


A 24-page pamphlet designed to help 
League chapters plan their study and 
discussion meetings, which is also 
available for any group seeking sugges- 
tions for programs built around 
religious and social questions. Send 
for a copy to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIxTREN Beacon SrreEtT, Boston, Mass. 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 


Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Horach WEStTWwoop, D.D., Prestdent elect. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 


thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address Acting President. 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, PH.D. S§.T.D. 


THE ciristian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds, 


Builds with the best tools provided by ; 


modern science on the experienced wisdom 


gained through more than eighty years of 


child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P.SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL C. CABOT. 

DirEcTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary 
E. Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, 
M.D., Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Mrs. W. Merrick Dodd, Jr., 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Mrs. John oar, 
Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. Perkins, 
2nd., Mrs. A. D. 
row, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B, FIELD, GeneraL SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Associationis supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley ' 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards, 


Rey. LyMan V. RutTxiepGn, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIE M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 
boarding school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 
School. Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Students 
admitted whenever vacancies. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


Sheffield, Edward C. Stor- — 


ee 
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le’s Church, Chicago, III., 
Has Nineteenth Annual Meeting 


a The People’s Church of Chicago, IIL, 
recently held its nineteenth annual meet- 
ing. The largest attendance in the history 
of the church crowded Channing Hall to 
capacity. 

_ Attendance records at the church sery- 
ices in the year were larger than ever 
before. The church has been packed every 
Sunday all winter and for the evening 
Services amplifiers were installed in Chan- 
ning Hall which seats five hundred more. 
Hundreds were turned away every Sunday 
evening. Dr. Preston Bradley has preached 
twice every Sunday to congregations of 
8,800 people. At the closing Sunday, Dr. 
Bradley commemorated his nineteenth an- 
niversary as the minister. Two hundred 
sixty-eight new members were received 
during the year. 

At the election of officers, Charles W. 
Denicke, G. U. Gairing and William M. 
Stickney were elected to succeed them- 
selves to the board of trustees. Officers 
of the board were also re-elected ; namely, 
H. A. Rich, president; Mrs. J. J. Reynolds, 
vice-president, and Thomas A. Harrison, 
secretary-treasurer. 

‘Dr. Bradley closed the busiest com- 
mencement season of his ministry by 
preaching the baccalaureate sermon for 
the Western State Teachers College. 


At Arlington Street Church 

Rey. J. Ernest James, minister of Ken- 
sington Chapel, London, England, will 
preach July 19 at the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., in one of the sum- 
mer union services of the Unitarian and 
Universalist churches of Boston. Mr. 
James is a famous London preacher, and 
president of the Congregational Union of 
London. 


Bar Harbor Services 

Preachers at the Bar Harbor (Me.) 
Unitarian church during July and August 
are as follows: July 5, Rev. Oscar B. 
Hawes of Keene, N.H.; July 12, Dr. H. H. 
Saunderson of Brighton, Mass.; July 19, 
Dr. Addison Moore of Richmond, Va.; 
July 26, Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Buffalo, 
N.Y.; August 2, Rey. William Safford 
Jones of Portsmouth, N.H.; August 9, Dr. 
Samuel A. Hliot of Boston, Mass.; August 
16, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; August 23, Rev. Edwin M. 
Slocombe of Lexington, Mass.; August 30, 
Rey. Homer Lewis Sheffer of Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; September 6, Dr. Addison 
Moore. 


From Kansas to Star Island 
Among the delegations of young people 
who attended the conference of the Young 
People’s Religious Union at Star Island 
was one from Salina, Kans., under the 
leadership of Miss Ruth Kolling, Salina 
Red Cross secretary. The delegation made 
the journey east by automobile, following 
Route No. 40 and spending several days 
in Washington, D.C., Philadelphia, Pa., 
ew York City, Springfield and Boston, 
. The party planned to return by a 
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northerly route, through the White Moun- 
tains, the Lake, Champlain region and the 
province of Quebec. 

Some of the group received stimulus 
for the trip at the Rocky Mountain Con- 
ference of the Y. P. R. U. last year at 
Crescent, Colo. Salina is sending a dele- 
gation to this year’s Rocky Mountain Con- 
ference at Geneva Glenn, Colo. 

Those making up the party with Miss 
Kolling were Miss Vernita McMahan, Fritz 
Furtick, Lorin Brown and Thorold Amos. 
They all wore at Star Island the Kansas 
sunflower emblem. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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The Personality 


of 


CRIMINALS | 


By A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 
Dean of Tufts Medical School, Bosion 


Commissioner of the Department of Correction, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


This well-known psychiatrist views crime 
and criminals in the light of long and 


varied experience and points the way for 
further advance toward the solution of this 


problem. 


$2.00. At bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


for 


rainbow 
“What's it supposed to 
Father?’ 


Modern Child 
the first time): 
advertise, 


(seeing a 


A little girl who had been left to watch 
the soup was presently beard to sing out, 
“Oh, mother, come quick, the soup is get- 
ting bigger than the pot.’—Tit-Bits. 


‘A statesman is supposed to be familiar 
with all publie questions.” “Yes”, replied 
Senator Sorghum; “but not necessarily 
with all the answers.’—Washington Star. 


what was 
then?” 
“Was 
Win- 


Motorist’s friend: “I say, 
that place we whizzed through 
Motorist: “Oh, Winchester.” Friend : 
it? Good, I’d often wanted to see 
chester.”—Tatler. 


The boss eyed the stenographer with a 
cold eye. “Young lady”, said he, “that filing 
cabinet is supposed to be very exact. How 
is it you can’t find what you are looking 
for?’ “I’m looking for my lunch,’ 

—Louisville Courier-Journal, 


“Once a boy kicked a football into a 
house, breaking one window pane and one 
vase, and the man of the house came out 
laughing, saying: “Tut, tut, tut, "I was a 
boy myself once; here’s your football.’ ” 
Which, says Judge, is a fable. 


“T don’t care’, said the little girl who 
had not been invited to the party, “I'll 
be even with them.” “Why, what will you 
do?” asked her mother. “When I grow up 
T'll give a great, big party, and I won’t 
invite anyone !”—Ti%t-Bits. 


A small boy, leading a donkey, passed 
by an army camp. A couple of soldiers 
began to tease the lad. “What are you 
holding’ on to your brother so tightly for?” 
said one of them. The young fellow re- 
plied, without blinking an eye, “So he 
won't enlist in the army.” 


Those people who tell us to “go after” 
certain evils in bravely pointed, personal 
fashion, yet say “please keep my name 
out of it’, prompt TVhe Northwestern 
Christian Advocate to opine: ‘“Eyery editor 
knows he will often be expected to have 
the courage of other men’s convictions.” 


S3usiness Man: “Well, if it isn’t John 
Corcoran, the man I met up in Maine one 


rainy night six years ago at the Moose 
River Junction railway station.” Sales- 


man (retreating to door) : “Good-day, sir.” 
Business Man: “Aren’t you going to try 
and sell me something?” Salesman: “No. I 
sell memory courses.”—Life. 


At one time during the Great War, when 
an old Austrian woman was on her knees 
praying passionately for a victory of the 


Austrian army over the attacking Rus- 
sians, her more skeptical daughter (or 


perhaps more realistic) asked her, ““What’s 
the good of all that?” “I know that God 
will hear me and give us a splendid vic- 
tory”, replied the confident mother. “Well”, 
insisted the daughter, “don’t you think 
the Russians are praying too, for the same 
thing?” “What if they do?’ came back 
the old woman, nothing daunted; “Let ’em 
pray all they like. Who could ever under- 
stand ’em if they did?” 
—The World To-morrow, 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 

sixty-five years of age or over who have 

had at least twenty years of active service 
in our churches. 


President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rey. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 
Treasurer—lIeaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


Me 
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* ISLAND * 


A Week At Sea yet Securely Anchored 
Ten Miles Offshore Is an Experience! 


This year the Young People filled the 
island to capacity. A successful Laymen’s 
League week is in progress. The Women’s 
Alliance has hung out the sign: “Standing 
Room Only”. More applications are 
being received for later weeks than ever 
before. The remaining “open” weeks are: 


General Conference Week — July 25-Aug. | 


A. U. A. Week — Aug. I-8 
Vacation Week — Aug. 8-15 
Congregational Weeks —Aug. 15-29 


On July 31, besides the annual meeting 
of Unitarian Summer Meetings Associa- 
tion, there will be a rededication of Star 
Island to commemorate: 
35 years of Unitarian Shoals Conferences 
15 years of ownership of Star Island 


Don’t Miss this Day of Days 
and Season of Seasons 


For further information write to 
CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Treasurer, 


Star Island Corporation 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


! YOU MUST COME BACK ! 
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Editorials .. 
Significant Sentiments . + + + + + 
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Correspondence 
Girl Student Needs Aid; From a_ Flint 
Unitarian; Another Name; A Danish 
Liberal 2, «'é “) «hehe epee 
Articles and Features 
Exceptional First Week at Isles of 


Shoals, by Jessie E. Donahue 

The Life Story of Joseph H. Cronk by 
Joseph N. Pardee . ; 
New Occupations in a Machine ieee i, 
The Chain-Store poe ee by Edward H. 
Cotton 

Enthusiasm and " Theism ‘Liberal ae 
Thirteen Minnesota Communities Send 
Delegates to Hanska Summer Institute 

Lake Erie Conference Answers, “Friend- 
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Book Reviews 


Summer Reading, by A. R. H.; Books 574 
Religious News. « i<.:0!\0 “s #) +) Stee 
Pleasantries 2... PS, So ee 
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Church Announcements 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNE 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82nd 7 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul — 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. No services dur- | 
ing July and August 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the’ hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new chureh at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—First Parish, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 10.30 daylight time. 
Rev. Charles’ R. Joy will preach July 26. 
Summer visitors welcome, 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury 
Boston, Massachusetts 


NOTICE OF RUMMAGE SALE 
Wednesday, November 4, 1931 


Contributions will be received at the Centre daily between — 
9and5 o'clock. Tel. Hig. 3540, if articles cannot be sent. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting —Normal—Secretarial. 

S Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. ] 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


When ordering change 0 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


